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~ 4 probation. Then imagination present- 
For the Fuvenile Port-Folio. | ed her pale, languid and tearful, sigh- 
ing, vainly sighing for his return. He 
thought of the many tedious days that 
, FAIREST of village maidens was | must pass ere he could again clasp her 
Isabelle. -Health bloomed on her cheek, || to his faithful bosom, and a tear stole 
in, [content smiled in her azure eye, and || unconsciously down his manly cheek. 
ose, Mpure as her spotless beauty was Isa-|| But soon the smiling chetub Hope 
belle’s heart. Seventeen had on her| brought sweeter prospects to his view ; 
cheek “scarce shed the bright reflec- || he imagined himself returned, he saw 
tion of its roséate wings,” when Ed- | his aged parents with trembling joy ad- 
mund beheld the blooming maid. He || vance to meet him, and his lovely Isa- 
saw and loved her ; he offered her his| belle rushing to his arms, smiling 
heart, and the blushing Isabelle timidly || through the tears of rapture that glis- 
owned a reciprocal flame. ~ Her pa- || tened on her cheek, like dew upon the 
ray B rents joyfully consented to their union; || new blown rose. But not long was he 
and the nuptial day was appointed. || allowed to continue wrapt in these de- 
», The hours flew on downy pinions ; | lightful visions. Black clouds began 
three days were yet wanting to com- | to obscure the skies ; the pale regent 
plete the destined period, when the || of the night withdrew her beams, and ' 
hoarse trump of war resounded through || darkness hovered with expanded pi- 
the peaceful glade. The youth flew to | nions over the stormy bosom of the 
arms. Edmund prest the weeping Isa- ||deep. The thunder rolled awfully 
belle to his bosom. ‘ Adieu, my best || along the darkened vault of Heaven, 
beloved. Weep not; I go to combat || the wind whistled drearily through the 
in my country’s cause. Ere long I || shrouds, the rain fell in torrents, and 
shall return, laden with wealth and | the livid glare of the lightning com- 
glory, to thrayv my gold and laurels at || pleted the horrors of the scene. The 
Isabelle’s feet. .Remember your Ed- || tempest becomes more violent, and the 
mund, dearest Isabelle ; adieu !” dismal cry of “a leak! a leak!” re- 
ob; Edmund braved the dangers of the | sounds through the ship. In vain the 
— treacherous deep. Oft as at night he || wearied seamen strive to save their 
m4 paced the deck and gazed on the moon, | shattered bark. Now dismasted, she 
oy" Whose silvery radiance trembled onthe | is driven at the mercy of the furious 
1, Waves, did memory recall the hours J billows; a dismal crash is heard, she 
when by her placid light he wandered | strikes upon a rock, she fills, she sinks! 
with Isabelle in their native vale, or || Hapless Isabelle, Edmund can return to 
resting beneath the spreading branches | thee no more. The heart that beat for 
of some stately tree, Waly breathed | thee alone, lies cold beneath the rolling 
d,} his tale of passion, and the lovely maid || waves. 
‘in sweet disorder lost,” blushed ap- ROSA. 
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OURSELVES. 


I LAY it down, Mr. Editor, as a 


maxim, that every man is pleased with | 


himself, and sees deformity and ugli- dent in the most genteel way. 


ness only in others, who repay him the 
compliment exactly in the same coin. 
The tall men thank their stars, that they 
are not short, and likely to be lost in a 
crowd. The short men are happy that 
they can escape many thumps on the 
head, by entering doors of contracted 


dimensions, and that they are in no. 


danger of a contusion of thé brain, by 
coming in contact with the roof of a 
coach. ‘The fat man tells the thin one 
that he is a walking thread paper, a 
ramrod for a cannon, and may be blown 
away by the gentlest zephyr. The lean 
one retorts, that Mr. Tunbelly is a mere 
animated bogsbead, a larder well reple- 
nished for the worms ; and laughs to 
see with what difficulty he gets through 
acrowd. Ugly people are remarkably 
well pleased with themselves. He that 
has a face that would be dangerous for 
a woman of weak nerves to look at, 
thanks God he is not marked with the 
small-pox. Another, whose face is 
furrowed and matked like a state map, 
is exceedingly happy, that he has not 
the nose of stich a one, which is only 
fit to be thetgndex of a sun dial. Young 
and old sare equally pleased. The 
young pride themselves in health, agi- 
lity, activity, and all the pleasing hopes 
peculiar to that time of life. The gen- 
tleman who has passed his grand cli- 
macteric, bids every one remark how 
well he becomes his years ; asks if they 
ever knew so healthy a looking old 
man ; and in all his stories adds tenor 
a dozen years to-his age. Then, Sir, 
why all this grumbling and growling 
about our situations? Every man, I re- 
peat it, is pleased with his own. Nay, 


fied and respectable disorder than the 
rheumatism ; and the possessor of a 
cough, is as well pleased as any man, 


because it subjects him to a number of | 


kind inquiries. I know two mén who 
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had the misfortune to dislocate each a 
shoulder; so far, they are equal: but 
the dispute is, which met with the acci- 
The 
one fell from his horse attempting to 
keep up with a fox while hunting—the 
other received a blow from a large 
cheese which a man was tossing from 
a vessel into the cart. The former, of 
course, insists upon the dignity of his 
fall, and very properly thinks it beneath 
a man of courage to die by a cheese. | 
shall conclude by a short story—a digh- 
wayman and a chimneysweep were going 
to be hanged at the same time; when 
they came to the place of execution, the 
bighwayman pushed seoterkin “out of 
the way, and bade him keep his dis- 
tance ; sooterkin, with proper spirit, 
replied—‘* Not I—I have as good a 
rigbt to be here as you.” I am, Sir, 
SELFSATISFIED, 
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AFFECTATION. 


But one admirer has the affected lass, 
Nor meets that one, but in her looking glass. 
Young. 
AFFECTATION branches into a 
thousand different channels, and dis- 
plays itself in innumerable ways, de- 
stroying those native attractions of fe- 
male beauty, substituting some imagi- 
nary charm in the place of them; ex- 








posing their possessors to the contempt 
‘of good sense and the ridicule of sa- 
itire. And yet, odious as this quality 
‘May appear, it has still greater preten- 
‘sions to pardon and forgiveness, than 
‘many others which escape with less 
‘severe reprehensions. ‘It has always 
the laudable aim of pleasing in view, 
though it is sure always to miss it; 
'gracefulness it continually aspires to, 
|without ever being able to reach that 


deavours to correct natural defects, and 
& person must be convinced of the 
agreeable effect of a polite and easy 
behaviour, before he can run into this 
foible ; one chief source of which is a 
want of discernment in what the true 








grace and propriety of character con- 


‘enchanting quality ; it constantly en-. 
we even glory in our diseases. No | 


man but thinks his gout a more digni- | 
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‘ste A natural and unconstrained be- | 
,aviour, 1s always pleasing, as it seems 
»o be the effect of a well informed and 
noble mind, the actions of which are 
perfectly under command. It is this 
which shines through the manners of 
ome ladies, animates whatever they 
Jo, and wins the approbation of all who 
ge them; especially when by long 
practice this behaviour seems not arti-| 
ficial or studied, but immediately to| 
fow from a natural sweetness of dispo- 
ition. Affectation, on the contrary, 
isan awkward mimicry of whatever is 
genuine and easy; and though put in 
practice with a design to please, is sure 
0 disgust; as we naturally dislike | 
whatever is counterfeit, and desp.se | 
those who have no better recommen- | 
(ation, to our love or respect. 
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THOUGHTS ON THE WORD AFFRONT. 











— 


AN affront! The very term has be- 
come despicable in any society, but that 
of coquettes and coxcombs. What 
should be an affront to a person of 
sense ? Shall a hasty ebullition of wit 
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the same influence over reason as a. 
ger itself. 


ED 


CONVERSATION. 

A CHIEF source of social intercourse among 
mankind, and one of the most agreeable plea- 
sures of life, is conversation: but like all other 
pleasures, it should be properly regulated. We 
ought to enjoy it with choice, and moderate the 
use of it with discretion. Too much retirement 
weakens the mind, too much company dissi- 
pates it; and whoever would reap the fruits of 
conversation, should be no stranger to solitude 
and repose.—Conversation can only subsist in 
those circles where the impertinently talkative, 
the contemptuously silent, tlie illiterate and 
the ill-bred are excluded; or, in other words, 
among persons of liberal sentiments, solid 
sense, amd just imagination, whose wit is un- 
tinctured with indelicacy, and their politeness 
destitute of flattery. That person alone is fit 
for conversation, who is free trom the extremes 
of pride snd meanness; never unseasonably 
talkative or mute, and has the faculty ever to 
entertain, or, at least, never to offend his com- 
pany.—lIt is a most absurd idea, however, that 
only persons of similar age, disposition, and pur- 
suit, should associate together. Let us consult 
nature,and we shall find that the true harmony of 
social life depends upon the connexion of peo- 
ple of different dispositions and characters, ju- 
ciciously blended.—Eacl» sex, each character, 
and each period of life has its several advanta- 
ges and disadvantages, and that union is the 











be deemed an affront, because it bor- 


ders on raillery, or seems pointed with | 
ridicule? Surely it merits not to be | 


regarded ; at least, it may be forgiven, 
because its end was not to insult, but 
tobe admired. Such sallies of humor 
tre common to people of gay and vola- 
tile imaginations, and human vanity is 
frequently inclined to indulge them. 
Thev are certainly foibles; but I have 
known them to be foibles of those, who 
in other respects, had great merit. A 
severe expression thrown out in the 
unthinking warmth of passion, ought, 


ed an affront, than the effusion of sar- 
castic wit. The end of those kind of 
Expressions is indeed to give pain, but 
consider the state of the mind upon 
these occasions. Anger is a short 
madness ; we ought, therefore, to re- 
gard the actions of a person under the 
influence of anger, in the light we 
would those of a lunatic. But pride 
interferes, and unfortunately for us, has 


in my opinion, no more to be esteem- | 


happiest where wants are mutually supptied. 
The fair should naturally expect to gain from 
the other sex, knowledge, wisdom, and sedate- 
ness; and in return, they should teach huma- 
nity and politeness, and inspire taste and senti- 
ment. — The levity, rashness and folly of early 
life, are tempered by the gravity, caution, and 
wisdom of age; while the coolness of heart, 
and the langour attending the decline of years, 
is supported and enlivened by the vivacity and 
warmth of youth.—Such effects will certainly 
be produced by the association of characters, 
tastes, and tempers, and may be accounted for 
by that universal principle of imitation in human 
nature, which disposes us to catch, without 
| even being sensible of it, the resemblance of 
any action or character that presents itself. 


a 


An ingenious author some time since, wrote 
a treatise against the use of Chemicals and Ga- 
lenicals, instead of dietetics, in which he proves, 
that the woes consequent to the pouring out of 
the vials, in the Revelations, are typical of the ills 
which arise Jrom taking physic !”” 
> > Gee 
| Charles the Bold, king of France, being seat- 
ed at a table opposite Duns Scotus, and the phi- 
losopher making some remarks not quite conso- 
nant to French politeness, the king asked him 
what was the difference between a Scot and a 
| on ** Only the breadth of the table,” replied the 
other. 
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The following lines from the pen of a young lady, 
are free from the —— either of sensibility 
or simplicity. We hope many of our ** Emilies” 
will bere find their own portraits delineated, and 
many of our Swains find in them a correct de- 
scription of the object of their affections. 


What do I love ? a polish’d mind, 
A temper cheerful, meek and kind ; 
A graceful air, unsway’d by art, 
A voice that sinks into the heart, 
A playful and benignant smile— 
Alas! my heart responds the while, 
All this my Emily is true, 
But I love more in loving you! 
I love those roses when they rise, 
From joy, from anger, or surprise ; 
I love the kind, attentive zeal, 
So prompt to know what others feel, 
The mildness which can ne’er reprove, 
But in the sweetest tones of love— 
All this my Emily is true, 
But I love more in loving you ! 
The self-command which can sustain, 
In silence, weariness and pain ; 
The transport at a friend’s suceess, 
Which has not words or power to bless, 
But, by a sudden, parting tear, 
Appears more precious, more sincere— 
All this, my Emily, is true, 
And this I love in loving you! 
——2 +o 
SUN SET. 
Soft o’er the mountain’s purple brow 
Meek twilight draws her shadows gray, 
From tufted wood and vallies low 
Light’s magic colours steal away. 
Yet still, amid the splendid gloom, 
Resplendent glow the western waves, 
That roll o’er Neptune’s coral caves 
A zone of light on evening’s dome. 
On this lone summit let me rest, 
And view the forms to fancy dear, 
Till on the ocean’s darkened breast 
The stars of evening tremble clear ; 
Or the moon’s pale orb appear, — 
Throwing her beams of radiance wide 
Far o’er the lightly curling tide, 
That seems the yellow sands to chide, 
No sounds o’er silence now prevail, 
Save from the dying vales below, 
Or sailor’s song bore on the gale, 
Or o’er a distance striking slow. 
So sweet, so tranquil may my evening ray 
Set to this world and rise in future day. 
a © 
LOVE AND PITY. 
Sweet is soft pity’s pearly tear 
As down the blushing cheek it flows, 


Fond love, must surely mingle there 
As morning dews o’ercharge the rose, 
When love first sought on earth, to find 
A thate his joys and griefs to share, 
Sweet pity flew, with raptur’d mind, 
And bade him fix his mansion there. 
This union dear beguiles each pain, 
And soothes the soft endearing hour, 
It bids the sorrowing heart complain 
No more, of love’s capricious power, 
Then pity, hail! endearing charm! 
Sweet love and you, that bosom warn, | 
Whence flows the tender breathing sigh, 
And tear, that gilds Matilda’s eye. 
—D+ oe 4 
LINES to a Friend with a Watch. 
Accept, my friend, and kindly deem 
This offering of the Bard ; 
This token of sincere esteem, 
Ana tribute of regard. 
What tho’ no trappings I allow ; 
This watch thus unadorn’d ; 
Believe me, when I dare avow, 
Its worth should not be scornéd. 
Companion of my earliest youth, 
I’ve oft its value known ; 
Unsway’d its probity and truth, 
By fortune’s smile, or frown. 
In infant state, when learning’s lore 
For pastime was forgot, 
It whisper’d oft the hast’ning hour, 
And task remembered not. 
Obedient still to riper age, 
When pleasure leads astray; 
*T'will reason’s cool reproof engage, } 
And chide the ill spent day. 
Remind us, time unceasing wears, 
Howe’er its loss we mourn ; 
And bid us nurse the passing years, 
Which never can return. 
— oe 
ove from Miss Balfour’s Poems. 
Tho’ the sweet lot should ne’er be mine 
To rest beneath the curling vine, 
Nor mine arrayed in silken vest, 
To waste the treasures of the west— 
Say, shall I spurn what heaven supplies, 
To pine for blessings it denies ? 
What tho’ the violet’s simple blue 
Boast not the rose’s splendid hue ? 
What, though luxuriant bowers inclose 
The balmy treasures of the rose ; 
While in some hedge’s humble shade, 
The bending violet is laid, 
And trod beneath unhallowed feet— 
Is not the violet therefore sweet ? 
Then let me through life’s transient day, - 








Collect the violets on my way, 
And if no rose my breast adorn, 
At least, 1 shall escape its thorn. 
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